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bility for the administration of Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, have accepted the re- 
sponsibilities for promoting the welfare of the 
native peoples. Our picture this week shows 
a native boy in a school in Nigeria, a Non- 
Self-Governing Territory which is admin- 


istered by the United Kingdom. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Ar TWO MEETINGS of the SECURITY COUNCIL on 
February 4 discussion was resumed on disarma- 
ment, information on armed forces and atomic 
energy. A proposal was adopted that the authors of 
the various resolutions concerning the general regu- 
lation and reduction of armaments meet together 
to endeavor to draft a common text for agreement 
by the Council. On, February 10 the Council met 
twice to consider a request for guidance from its 
Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans. ‘The Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution on the question of inter- 
vention on behalf of persons condemned to death 
in the area under investigation. It instructed the 
Commission not to request postponement of execu- 
tions on persons sentenced to death unless they are 
required as witnesses in connection with the Com- 
mission’s work (see pages 123 and 126). 


A 


The Security Council’s COoMMIssION OF INQUIRY 
IN THE BALKANS met on February 4 and decided to 
hold meetings twice daily. ‘The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment’s statement was presented by its liaison officer 
on February 6, and the Albanian case was heard 
on February 7, 8 and 10. On February 7 the Com- 
mission decided to request guidance from the Se- 
curity Council as detailed above. 


A 


The EcoNoMIG AND EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 
completed its first session on February 5 after 
adopting its report to the Economic and Social 
Council (see page 135). 


A 


The first session of the Socta CoMMISSION closed 
on February 4 after the adoption of the Commis- 
sion’s report to the Economic and Social Council. 


A 


The TEMPORARY SOCIAL WELFARE COMMITTEE, 
set up by the Social Commission, held its first two 
meetings on February 4 and 10, elected its officers 
and agreed to request the Secretariat to draw up 
a report on the activities of Specialized Agencies in 
the field of child welfare. 
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The Commission ON HuMAN RicHTs completed 
its first session on February 10. At meetings on 
February 4, 5, 6 and 7 it discussed the Rights to 
be included in the proposed Bill of Rights and the 
instructions to be given to the drafting group. It 
also decided that the Bill should be prepared as a 
Resolution for submission to the General Assembly. 
It provisionally adopted its Rules of Procedure; de- 
cided that a small sub-committee should screen 
communications to the United Nations or other 
related organs concerning human rights; adopted 
terms of reference and decided on the composition 
of the Sub-Commissions on (1) Freédom of In- 
formation and of the Press and (2) Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities; de- 
cided, subject to the concurrence of the Secretary- 
General, that its second session should be held in 
Geneva on July 21 next. 

A 


The SraristicAL COMMISSION terminated its 
first session on February 7 after approving the 
final draft of its report to the Economic and Social 
Council. 

A 


The TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 
SION convened for its first session on February 6 at 
Lake Success. After electing its Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, it considered five reports on projects initi- 
ated by its Nuclear Commission. It took note of: the 
progress of preparations to bring PICAO, the Uni- 
versal Postal Union and the International Tele- 
communication Union into relationship with the 
United Nations; the preparations for a meeting of 
Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities; the 
transfer of certain functions of the Communications 
and Transit Organization of the League of Nations. 
At meetings on February 7 and 10 it asked the Sec- 
retariat to report to its second session on develop- 
ments in the field of travel; decided to advise the 
Economic and Social Council to convene, in the 
autumn of 1947, a conference of interested govern- 
ments for the purpose of establishing an inter-gov- 
ernmental shipping organization—the conference to 
use the draft convention prepared by the United 
Maritime Consultative Council as a working draft 
to form the basis of its discussions. 





The PorpuLaTIoN COMMISSION convened tor its 
first session on February 6 at Lake Success, elected 
its officers and agreed to invite the Statistical Com- 
mission, the Social Commission, the Economic and 
Employment Commission and the World Health 
Organization to participate without vote in its de- 
liberations. At meetings on February 7 and 10 it 
tentatively adopted its terms of reference. It de- 
cided to support the Social Commission’s recom- 
mendation to the Economic and Social Council re- 
garding the creation of a technical ad hoc Commit- 
tee to consider documentation to be submitted by 
the Secretariat on migration, and appointed Mr. 
Alfred Sauvy (France) and Mr. J. T. Marshall 
(Canada) as its representatives on the Committee. 


A 


The CoMMiIssiON ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN Con- 
vened for its first session on February 10 at Lake 
Success. After electing its officers the Commission 
adjourned owing to the absence of seven of its mem- 
bers whose arrival had been delayed. 


A 


The DRAFTING COMMITTEE OF THE PREPARATORY 
COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT, and its technical Sub- 
Committees, met on February 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10 and 
continued examination of the Articles of the Draft 
Charter for the proposed International Trade Or- 


ganization. 
A 


The Economic ANp SociAL COUNCIL’s CO-ORDINA- 
TION ComMITTEE (established by the Council at its 
third session to co-ordinate the activities of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies) held 
its first two meetings at Lake Success on February 4. 
Full discussion took place on subjects of common in- 
terest such as budgetary and financial arrange- 
ments, technical advice to Member nations, Head- 
quarters and Regional Offices, and co-ordination of 
conferences, and agreement was reached on ways 
and means of furthering co-operation in order to 
avoid duplication or overlapping of activities. 


A 


‘The CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL NON-GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS convened at Lake Success on 
February 10 to study ways of making information 
available about the United Nations. Speeches of wel- 
come to the 247 delegates representing over 100 
organizations were made by Mr. Cordier for the 
Secretary-General, Mr. Gjesdal, for Mr. Cohen, As- 
sistant Secretary-General for Public Information, 
and other officials of the Secretariat. 
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In Los Angeles the INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
ILO on PETROLEUM PRODUCTION AND REFINING held 
plenary meetings on February 4 and 5. On February 
6 it split up into three Sub-Committees: (1) on 
general social and labor conditions; (2) on ma- 
chinery for labor-management relations; and (3) 
on vocational training. 

At meetings on February 7, 8 and 10 Sub-Com- 
mittee 1 (general social and labor conditions) ap- 
proved resolutions: (a) on safety measures; (b) 
calling for the fixing of a minimum wage rate in the 
industry. Sub-Committee 2 (machinery for labor- 
management relations) approved a resolution on 
freedom of association. Sub-Committee 3  (voca- 
tional training) approved resolutions: (a) request- 
ing the ILO to study and report on the question 
of apprentice training with a view to establishing 
international basic standards; (b) asking that gov- 
ernments in collaboration with oil companies make 
basic education available to petroleum workers and 
their children; (c) recommending the development 
of vocational training within industry and the set- 
ting up of special schools for a general and “full 
technical education where necessary”; (d) empha- 
sizing that workers should be promoted on merit, 
qualifications and length of service. 

On February 10 the full Committee visited oil 
fields and refineries in the neighborhood of Los 
Angeles. 

A 


The Constitution of the INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATION and the Agreement on Interim Ar- 
rangements was signed by the Norwegian Ambas- 
sador to the United States on behalf of his Govern- 
ment on February 4, and by the United Kingdom 
representative to the United Nations on behalf of 
the Government of the United Kingdom on Febru- 
ary 5. The United Kingdom signature is the 11th 
to the Constitution and the first which does not 
require any subsequent ratification. 


A 


On February 4 the protocol relating to the entry 
into force of the Agreements bringing the FAO 
and UNESCO into official relationship with the 
United Nations under the co-ordinating authority 
of the Economic and Social Council was signed at 
Lake Success (see page 133). 


A 


The creation of an EMERGENCY Foop Funp to meet 
the immediate critical needs of several countries re- 
ceiving aid from UNRRA was announced by the 
Director-General of UNNRA on February 7. The 
UNRRA Central Committee voted that a fund 
of $35,000,000 be created from UNRRA resources 
or by contribution to be used to assist those coun- 
tries whose immediate needs were most critical. 
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Seek Agreement on Disarmament Procedure 


Five Powers Submit Two Versions of Draft Resolution to Security Council 


T nce DEVELOPMENTS took place during the week 
in the consideration of disarmament proposals. 

First, when the Security Council resumed its dis- 
cussion on February 4, Warren R. Austin of the 
United States presented a new draft resolution in 
substitution for the one which the United States 
had introduced on December 31, 1946. 

Second, after two meetings on February 4, the 
Council adjourned in order to permit the sponsors 
of five draft resolutions to meet informally with the 
President of the Council in an effort to agree on a 
compromise resolution acceptable to all. 

Third, the conferees, who met on February 5, 6 
and 7, were unable to achieve unanimous agree- 
ment on all points and therefore decided to submit 
to the Council a text embodying two different ver- 
sions of one of the points. (For the! wording of this 
text, see page 124). The group comprised the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Colombia, France, the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

All the disarmament proposals were on the pro- 
visional agenda for the Council’s meeting on Feb- 
ruary 11. 

In presenting the new United States draft on 
February 4, Mr. Austin explained that the United 
States mission to the United Nations had been very 
busy since January 20, when the discussion was ad- 
journed at the request of the United States: first, in 
consulting the President of the United States, the 
new Secretary of State, various leaders of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government and others; and, 
secondly, in endeavoring to consult every member 
of the Security Council to obtain its views. 


New United States draft 


The new United States draft resolution proposed 
that the Security Council should establish a com- 
mission composed of the members of the Council 
whose function would be to make recommenda- 
tions to the Council regarding the practical meas- 
ures for the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. These measures 
would include the provision of effectyye safeguards, 
but would not relate to those matters which fall 
within the competence of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission as determined by the General Assembly 
resolutions of January 24, 1946, and December 14, 
1946. 

The draft resolution further proposed that the 
Council should establish a committee of the Coun- 
cil consisting of a representative of each of its mem- 
bers to make recommendations regarding the terms 
of reference of the proposed commission, including 
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its relations with the Council, the Military Staff 
Committee and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

At its next meeting after adoption of the resolu- 
tion, the Council would begin consideration of the 
first report of the Atomic Energy Commission dated 
December 31, 1946, with particular reference to the 
recommendations contained in Part III of the 
report. 

The draft resolution first presented by the United 
States did not go so far as to propose that a dis- 
armament commission should be appointed, and it 
would have given first priority to the establishment 
of international control over atomic energy. Thus 
the Council would have first considered and acted 
upon the report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and then proceeded to consider what further prac- 
tical measures it should take, and in what order of 
priority, for the implementation of the General 
Assembly’s disarmament resolution. 


Fundamental to security 


Mr. Austin said that his Government believed 
that the international control of atomic energy, in- 
cluding effective safeguards by way of inspection 
and other means, and effective provision for the 
collective enforcement of sanctions against viola- 
tions, was fundamental to the establishment of in- 
ternational peace and security and to the regulation 
and reduction of other weapons. 

The United States was committed to the prin- 
ciples of international collective security set forth 
in the United Nations Charter. In fulfilment of its 
obligation under the Charter, the United States 
had to insist that in any plan or program for the 
general regulation and ‘reduction of armaments, 
practical security arrangements must be a primary 
consideration. 

The Members of the United Nations must have, 
he said, definite, concrete assurances that effective 
and enforceable safeguards with regard to security 
arrangements had been established before commit- 
ting themselves to final plans for the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. 

Furthermore, the negotiation and conclusion of 
the peace treaties with Germany and Japan had a 
direct bearing on the prospects for the reduction 
and regulation of armaments and armed forces. 
The organization of the world for peace depended 
on the solution of the many grave problems in- 
volved in those peace settlements. The progress of 
the work in this field must, therefore, be taken fully 
into account as the United Nations went forward 
towards the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. 








This did not mean, Mr. Austin explained, that 
the United States was opposed to any concurrent 
discussion of the problems involved in the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments, but par- 
ticular care should be taken to avoid overlapping 
functions between the proposed new commission 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Comment by U.S.S.R. representative 


Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. then explain- 
ed why he was opposed to the new draft resolution 
presented by the United States. 

If the representative of the United States agreed 
to the proposal that a Commission of the Whole 
should be established to deal with the question of 
disarmament, why did he not simply express his 
agreement, Mr. Gromyko asked, for the same pro- 
posal had been contained in the Soviet draft reso- 
lution and in other resolutions. 

The reference to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Mr. Gromyko contended, added nothing whatever 
to what had already been agreed upon. 

As for the proposal to establish a committee to 
determine the terms of reference of the proposed 
commission and the form of its relations with 
the Council, the Military Staff Committee and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, he said the task of the 
disarmament commission was defined precisely and 


Text of Draft Disarmament Resolution (Including Two Versions of Point 
3)* Submitted to Security Council After Consultation of President 
With Sponsors of Five Separate Proposals 


The Security Council, having accepted the resolution 
of the General Assembly of 14 December 1946, and recog: 
nizing that the general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces constitute a most important 
measure for strengthening international peace and_ se 
curity, and that the implementation of the resolution of 
the General Assembly on this subject is one of the most 
urgent and important tasks before the Security Council, 


RESOLVES: 

1. To work out the practical measures for giving 
effect to the resolutions of the General Assembly on 14 
December 1946 concerning. on the one hand, the general] 
regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces 
and the establishment of international control to bring 
about the reduction of armaments and armed forces, and, 
on the other hand, information concerning the armed 
forces of the United Nations. 


2. To consider as soon as possible the report submitted 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and to take suitable 
decisions in order to facilitate its work. 


3. To set up a Gommission consisting of representatives 
of the members of the Security Council with instructions 
to prepare and to submit to the Security Council within 
the space of not more than three months, the proposals: 


(a) for the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and 


* One version of Point 3 contains only the words preceding the italicized part enclosed in parenthe- 
ses. The second version contains both the unitalicized and italicized parts. 
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exhaustively in the resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 14, 1946. It would be 
for the commission, in implementing the General 
Assembly’s resolution, to work out its own program 
and the conduct of its own proceedings, and he 
saw no need whatever for a special committee. 

Further, he said, the establishment of a commit- 
tee, which should settle a number of preliminary 
questions before the commission could begin its 
work, would cause considerable delay. 

In addition, the relations between the proposed 
commission and the Security Council were per- 
fectly clear, because the commission would be a 
subsidiary organ of the Council, and the relations 
between the Council and its subsidiary organs 
were clear. 

The same consideration applied to the relations 
between the proposed commission on the one hand 
and the Military Staff Committee and the Atomic 
Energy Commission on the other. The Military 
Staff Committee worked, and it was proposed that 
the disarmament commission should work, under 
the guidance of the Security Council. ‘The Council 
could at any time give fresh orders to either or both 
of them. As for the Atomic Energy Commission, no 
proposal had been submitted to modify in any way 
its terms of reference as defined in the General As- 
sembly resolutions of January 24 and December 14, 
1946. 


(b) for practical and effective safeguards in con- 
nection with the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments 


which the Commission may be in a position to formulate 
in order to ensure the implementation of the above- 
mentioned resolutions of the General Assembly of 14 
December 1946 (insofar as these resolutions relate to 
armaments within the new Commission’s Jurisdiction. 


(The Commission shall submit a plan of work to the 
Council for approval. 


(Those matters which fall within the competence of 
the Atomic Energy Commission as determined by the 
General Assembly resolutions of 24 January 1946 and 14 
December 1946 shall be excluded from the jurisdiction of 
the Commission hereby established. 


(The title of ‘the Commission shall be the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments) *. 


The Commission shall make such proposals as it may 
deem advisable concerning the studies which the Military 
Staff Committee and possibly other organs of the United 
Nations might be asked to undertake. 

j. To request the Military Staff Committee to submit 
to it, as soon as possible, the recommendations for which 
it has been asked by the Security Council on 15 February 
1946 in pursuance of Article 43 of the Charter. 
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Neither could Mr. Gromyko see any reason for 
the paragraph of the United States draft resolution 
regarding consideration of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s report, for the Council had already 
adopted an agenda which included an item on that 
report. 

Statements made by the representative of the 
United States, Mr. Gromyko continued, very often 
contained as a kind of constant theme the idea that 
it was impossible for the United States to proceed 
to the regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces until a complete system of security 
and safeguards had been established. Actually, he 
said, the reduction of armaments and armed forces 
was an essential, an integral part of the security 
system that was so ardently desired by all peace- 
loving people. It was also the aim that was set forth 
in the General Assembly resolution of December 
14, 1946. 


Australia not in support 


At the afternoon meeting Paul Hasluck of Aus- 
tralia stated that the Australian Government could 
not support the United States resolution as it then 
stood. The practical effect of the adoption of that 
resolution would be, first, to give priority to the 
consideration of the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
report, and it was plain that the Council was not 
going to make any progress if its members tried to 
establish priorities in that way; further, it would 
defer the commencement of work directed toward 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments. 

The Australian delegation could not see any 
necessity for establishing a committee to make pre- 
liminary studies regarding the work to be done by 
the proposed commission, and it would seem that 
this would mean some delay. It should be possible, 
Mr. Hasluck said, for the Security Council itself to 
establish a commission, to decide on its membership 
and to agree on its terms of reference. 

The draft resolution also omitted any reference 
to other urgent matters, particularly matters requir- 
ing the attention of the Military Staff Committee, 
which were referred to in the General Assembly 
resolution of December 14. 

The Australian delegation agreed that the mat- 
ters relating to the control of atomic energy should 
be proceeded with immediately, but it also believed 
that action to that end should not in any way delay 
the consideration concurrently and on parallel lines 
of other matters which the General Assembly had 
asked the Council to examine. 

Australia stood firm on the policy which would 
surround the reduction and regulation of arms and 
control of atomic energy with effective and enforce- 
able safeguards. 

What seemed to be halting the progress of the 
Council was not the measure of agreement but the 
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practical steps, particularly the very next step, to be 
taken in order to give effect to that agreement. 

The simple question that had to be faced 
was “whether we have sufficient faith in the 
strength of the agreement we have already reached 
to enable us to take the next step, side by side, in- 
stead of trying to get in front of each other. .. . We 
cannot push each other into disarmament; we have 
to get into it together.” 

Mr. Hasluck then proposed that the authors of 
the various resolutions should be brought together 
under the guidance of the President, either formally 
or informally, to see whether, out of the various 
drafts, tt might be possible to prepare a common 
text which would enable the Council to make the 
next decisive step. 

Commenting on the fact that Mr. Gromyko had 
taken exception to the proposal to establish a com- 
mittee to determine the terms of reference of the 
proposed disarmament commission, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan of the United Kingdom stated that the 
composition of the two bodies nationally would be 
exactly the same. Thus it would not introduce any 
delay if 11 men, calling themselves the new com- 
mission, sat down to consider the terms of reference, 
or whether approximately the same 11 men, calling 
themselves a committee of the Council, sat down 
to examine exactly the same thing. 


Committee more regular 


If the commission were to be instituted imme- 
diately and had to begin at once determining its 
terms of reference, it could not do so any more 
quickly than a sub-committee of the Council. How- 
ever, Sir Alexander thought, it would be more regu- 
lar for the Council, in committee, to determine the 
terms of reference of the commission than for the 
commission to determine its own terms of reference. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China said that while the 
views of his delegation on the subject since he last 
spoke had not changed, his intention of introduc- 
ing a resolution had. 

Dr. Costi K. Zurayk of Syria emphasized that it 
was essential that proposals for agreements with 
the Security Council regarding the maintenance of 
forces for international peace and security should 
be carried out. The Military Staff Committee had 
been given this task, and he hoped that in the ul- 
timate resolution this element of: the situation 
would be expressed as clearly as possible. 

After further discussion, the proposal for the 
sponsors of the five draft resolutions to meet un- 
officially was adopted. As noted earlier, these meet- 
ings were held on February 5, 6 and 7, but unani- 
mous agreement was not reached, and a text em- 
bodying two versions of one point was submitted 
(see page 124). Further consideration was then 
to be given by the Council. 
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Balkan Commission and Delay of Executions 


Security Council Sends Directive on Requests 


Te SECURITY COUNCIL’S BALKAN COMMISSION, which 
opened its hearings in Athens on January go, con- 
tinued its meetings during the week. George Koulli- 
shev, liaison officer for Bulgaria, and Nesti Kerenx- 
hi, liaison officer for Albania, presented the cases for 
their Governments and were to be followed on 
February 11 by Josip Djerdja, liaison officer for 
Yugoslavia. 

Meanwhile the Commission was advised by the 
Security Council on February 10 that it was not 
empowered to request the appropriate authorities 
of Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to 
postpone the execution of any persons sentenced 
to death unless it had reason to believe that the 
examination of any such person as a witness would 
assist it in its work. In such a case the Commission 
should make its request on this ground. 

A decision to send this advice to the Commission 
was reached by the Council on the motion of the 
United States. Amendments proposed by Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. were rejected. 

The Commission had requested the Council for 
a directive on whether its action in requesting the 
Greek Government to postpone the execution of 
persons sentenced to death for political offences was 
covered by its terms of reference. 

A cablegram from the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, dated February 6 and containing this query, 
was considered by the Council at its two meetings 
on February 10. The message stated that the Com- 
mission had received a number of petitions re- 
garding 14 persons sentenced to death by the Greek 
military tribunals. The petitions requested inter- 
vention to suspend execution of capital sentences. 

With the approval of the Commission, the cable- 
gram said, an informal approach was made to the 
Greek Government requesting postponement of 
the sentences. In making this request, the Com- 
mission acted in accordance with the Secretary- 
General’s plea to the Governments concerned to 
facilitate the work of the Commission, it added. 

The Greek Government, complying with the re- 
quest, postponed the execution of five persons and 
granted postponement of 48 hours, expiring Febru- 
ary 7 at midnight, for six others. Three were exe- 
cuted. 

The Commission asked in its message that the 
Council deal with this matter immediately. It 
pointed out that the resolution adopted by the 
Council on December 19, 1946, by which it was 
established, empowered it to call on any national 
who might assist it with information relevant to 
the inquiry. 
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The Commission further informed the Greek 
Government of its reference to the Council for 
guidance on its action and procedure. 

At the outset of the Council’s meeting on Febru- 
ary 10, the President, Fernand van Langenhove of 
Belgium, stated that the Council had first to decide 
whether it would invite the representatives of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia to partici- 
pate in the meeting. He pointed out that the repre- 
sentatives of Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia had 
been requested by the Secretary-General to be at 
the disposal of the Council. The representative of 
Albania, however, had not been invited, because he 
was not then in the United States. 

After discussion the Council rejected by eight 
votes to three a proposal presented by Andrei A. 
Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. that the Council should 
immediately invite the representatives of the four 
Governments to take their places at the Council 
table. Poland, the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
voted in support of the proposal, and Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, China, Colombia, France, Syria and 
the United Kingdom against it. 

In addition to the cablegram from the Secretary 
of the Commission, the Council had before it three 
letters from Vassili Dendramis, permanent repre- 
sentative of Greece to the United Nations—one 
dated February 7, the other two February 9— 
as well as the Secretary-General’s reply to the first 
letter, dated February 8. 

Mr. Dendramis’ first letter stated that on the 
night of February 2 the representative of the 
United States on the Balkan Commission requested 
the Greek liaison officer, Alexis Kyrou, to recom- 
mend to the Greek Government the postponement 
of the execution in Thebes of four bandits. The 
execution, according to information ot the Commis- 
sion, was to take place at dawn the next day. 

Mr. Kyrou pointed out how grave a step it was 
for the Commission to interfere in a purely domestic 
affair of Greece as well as the risk of such, a step 
to the success of the Commission’s work. 

Members of two delegations to the Commission 
called on Mr. Kyrou, however, on the night of 
February 2 at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In 
the names of the chiefs of their delegations they 
stated that they would like to see the Foreign 
Minister and make a friendly request for the post- 
ponement of the executions in question. 


As the Foreign Minister was not available, Mr. 
Kyrou stated that he was taking careful note of the 
friendly request. 
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On February 4 a semi-official communication to 
the press made known that the postponement of 
the execution of the four bandits in question had 
been ordered on the recommendation of the At- 
torney-General of the Military Tribunal of the 
Greek First Army Corps. 

Second postponement requested 

On the night of February 5 Mr. Kyrou was asked 
to call on the Commission in order to receive an 
important communication. He was told that he 
would shortly be handed a resolution of the five 
representatives then sitting whereby the Greek 
Government would be requested to order the post- 
ponement of the execution of six other bandits 
scheduled to take place on the morning of February 
6 at Yannitsa and Kilkis. 

Mr. Kyrou emphatically declared that he was 
unable to convey to the Greek Government a reso- 
lution of this kind regarding the domestic affairs of 
Greece. He was acting as liaison officer with a Com- 
mission of 11 members, he said, and inquired whether 
the five representatives had been duly authorized 
by their colleagues. 

Finally, instead of the resolution announced, Mr. 
Kyrou was handed a communication which indi- 
cated that he would be supplied with copies of let- 
ters received concerning questions in which the 
Commission was interested and which would come 
up before it. The Commission therefore deemed it 
necessary that the executions should be postponed 
until the matter was discussed by the Commission. 
The Secretariat of the Commission did not exclude 
the possibility that the individuals mentioned in 
the letters would be called as witnesses. 

The communication from Mr. Dendramis con- 
tinued that the letters mentioned were requests 
from the counsel of the six bandits and a message 
from the Central Committee of the E.A.M. (Na- 
tional Liberation Front) transmitting telegrams 
from the families of the three bandits in Kilkis and 
appeals for the Commission to intervene. 

Mr. Kyrou pointed out that he hoped that the 
Commission would avoid taking up this purely 
domestic matter so that it might not jeopardize in 
advance the success of its work. He said he was 
unable to comply with a request to make a recom- 
mendation personally to the Greek Government. 


Protest from Government 


The same night, Mr. Dendramis’ letter continued, 
the party leaders in the Cabinet met under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister, when Mr. 
Kyrou was instructed to repeat his protest in the 
name, this time, of the Government. At the same 
time he was directed to state that as a new token 
of its good-will and desire to facilitate by all means 
the work of the Commission, and taking into con- 
sideration the statement that the Commission was 
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due to take up this matter, the Greek Government, 
altogether exceptionally, consented for the last 
time to order that the executions should be post- 
poned for 48 hours. 

Mr. Dendramis’ letter then stated that while the 
Greek Government was willing to facilitate to its 
utmost the work of the Commission, it was unable 
to agree to the abolition of the sovereign rights of 
the state by the postponement of the execution of 
the tribunals’ sentences which, in a country with 
parliamentary institutions, was in the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the courts. 

Therefore the Greek Government had directed 
Mr. Dendramis to lodge with the Secretary-General 
“the most emphatic protest in regard to the inter- 
ference of the Commission of Investigation in the 
domestic affairs of my country, contrary to Article 
2, Paragraph 7, of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the terms of reference of the Commission.” 

This interference, the letter said, amounted in 
point of fact to the tendering of impunity to crim- 
inals of common law, to encouraging the subversive 
action of the bands and to hampering the main- 
tenance of law and public order which the Greek 
Government was striving hard to achieve. 


Secretary-General’s reply 


The Secretary-General’s reply to this letter con- 
firmed in writing the desire expressed to Mr. Den- 
dramis orally on the night of February 7 that the 
Greek representative should convey immediately to 
his Government “my request as Secretary-General 
of the United Nations for the postponement of ex- 
ecutions mentioned . . . until the representatives on 
the Security Council have had time to consider 
and discuss the contents of your letter.” 

Mr. Dendramis’ first letter of February 9, at the 
direction of the Greek Government, requested the 
Secretary-General to bring three points to the at- 
tention of the Security Council. 


First, the purpose of the Greek Government in 
making the protest of February 7 was to facilitate 
the work of the Commission by removing any mis 
understandings as to its jurisdiction and to remove 
any suggestion that it should consider itself au- 
thorized to interfere in the internal affairs of Greece. 


Secondly, for the purpose of demonstrating the 
desire of Greece to contribute to the progress of the 
investigation, free of discussion of extraneous issues, 
the Greek Government had recommended to the 
appropriate authorities that they postpone the exe- 
cution of the sentences of all of the persons men- 
tioned in the requests made informally by members 
of the Commission. The postponements had been 
granted as requested. 


Thirdly, the Commission was in Greece and was 
expected to visit as well Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia “to ascertain the facts relating to the alleged 
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border violations.” It must not, thé letter. said, per- 
mit its attention to be diverted from its task of 
first learning the facts by investigating, in the bor- 
der areas, the “violations and disturbances” which 
were the subjects of its inquiry. 

The Greek Government had nothing to conceal, 
it continued, but postponement of “on the spot” 
investigation on both sides of the border might 
well result in the obliteration of important factual 
data necessary to the elucidation of the causes of 
the disturbances. 

It was the hope of the Greek Government that 
the Security Council would take the opportunity 
afforded by the query of the Commision to advise 
the members and secretariat of the Commission to 
proceed forthwith to the ascertainment of the 
relevant facts. 

The second letter from Mr. Dendramis under the 
date of February g pointed out that the telegram 
from the Secretary of the Commission might be 
taken to mean that the informal requests for 
postponement of sentence included all 14 of the 
persons referred to in the telegram. The requests 
were limited to 11 persons; the execution of sen- 
tence of all those covered by the requests of the 
Commission had been postponed. 


Discussion by Council 


After these communications had been read, the 
Security Council began discussion of the United 
States proposal to inform the Commission that it 
was not empowered to request the postponement of 
executions unless it had reason to believe that the 
examination as witnesses of the persons concerned 
would assist it in its work. 

The proposal, which was presented by Herschel 
V. Johnson, was supported by Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan of the United Kingdom, but Mr. Gromyko of 
the U.S.S.R. submitted that the Council should 
approve the action of the Commission, an idea 
which was not expressed in the United States pro- 
posal. 

The Commission, he said, had received dozens, 
even hundreds of petitions from persons and groups 
of persons regarding the postponement and remis- 
sion of the death sentences on political prisoners. 
He believed that the action by the Commission was 
rightly taken, and that it should be approved by 
the Council. 


Paul Hasluck of Australia considered that the 
Commission must have liberty of action to carry 
out its task in the way that it thought best, and his 
delegation believed that the Commission was doing 
that. 

It was impossible, he thought, for the Council, 
sitting at some distance from Athens, to know the 
merits of the case, nor was it the Council’s business 
at the moment to pass an opinion on those merits. 
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The United States resolution, theretore, would 
probably meet all the requirements. 


Amendments proposed 


An amendment to the United States proposal was 
then presented by Jerzy Michalowski of Poland, 
This amendment contained the statement that the 
Commission in its informal request to postpone the 
executions did not act contrary to its terms of 
reference; also the advice that the Commission 
should use extreme caution with such requests in 
the future unless it had reason to believe that such 
action would assist it in its work. 

At the afternoon meeting Mr. Gromyko also pre- 
sented an amendment. He proposed that the pro- 
vision, “unless the Commission has reason to believe 
that the examination of any such person as a wit- 
ness would assist the Commission in its work, and 
makes its request on this ground,” should be de- 
leted and that a provision should be substituted 
whereby the Council would approve the action of 
the Commission in making an appeal to the Greek 
Government, ‘‘as the question of these persons, ac- 
cording to the reports received from the Commis- 
sion, is connected with its work.” 


Opposition expressed 


Expressing his opposition to the amendments, 
Mr. Johnson of the United States pointed out that 
under the Polish proposal the Council would not be 
answering the query from the Commission as to 
whether its action lay within its terms of reference. 
Further, he did not think the Council had sufficient 
evidence before it to express an opinion as to the 
technical propriety of the Commission’s actions 


Cuba’s Attitude to Resolution on 
Franco Spain 


Owing to an erroneous translation from the original 
Spanish, Volume I, No. 21 of the Weekly Bulletin 
stated that the Cuban representative, Dr. Guillermo 
Belt, was entirely in favor of the principle of severing 
all diplomatic relations with Franco Spain. The cor- 
rect version of Dr. Belt’s speech is that the proposition 
to withdraw ambassadors and ministers did not affect 
the foreign policy of the Government of Cuba since 
Cuba never had an ambassador accredited to the 
Franco Government. 

The Cuban Delegation voted against the proposal 
to sever diplomatic relations with Spain, stating it 
considered that such a step would be an intervention 
in the internal affairs of Spain in violation of para- 
graph 7, Article 2, of the Charter. The Delegation 
did not vote in favor of the Belgian proposal to with- 
draw ambassadors and ministers because it considered 
that this step also constituted intervention although 
to a lesser degree than severance of diplomatic re- 
lations. 
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with respect to the particular individuals whose 
death sentences were postponed. 

Likewise Henrique de Souza Gomes of Brazil 
found it impossible to accept the Soviet amend- 
ment. 

Guy de la Tournelle of France summed up the 
United States proposal as containing a double warn- 
ing—a warning to the Commission and a warning 
to the Greek Government. To the Commission it 
made it clear that the Commission had not the 
right to intervene in the internal affairs of Greece. 
To the Greek Government it pointed out that the 
Commission had been entrusted with a certain task, 
and that this task involved the interrogation of all 
persons whose evidence might be necessary to the 
fulfilment of that task. 


It was clear, he said, that the evidence that could 
be supplied by political prisoners might be of 
great use to the Commission in revealing the motives 
of certain actions and their origins. It was impor- 
tant, therefore, that the Commission should be en- 


abled to hear the evidence of such persons, and 
that it should be confirmed in this power by the 
Council. 


Results of voting 

On the votes being taken, the Soviet amendment 
was not accepted, with nine votes against it and 
Poland abstaining. Likewise the Polish amendment 
was rejected, with two votes cast in favor, seven 
against, and two abstentions. France and Poland 
supported the Polish amendment, and China and 
the U.S.S.R. abstained. Mr. Gromyko explained that 
he abstained because the amendment did not im- 
prove the original text enough to make it accept- 
able to his delegation. 

The result of the voting on the United States 
proposal was nine votes in favor, with Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. abstaining. 

At the suggestion of the President, the result of 
the vote was to be cabled to the Commission, and 
the record of the meetings was to be communicated 
to it for its information. 


United Nations World Broadcasts 


Tue United Nations broadcasts daily, Mondays to Saturdays, the following programs 
of news, interviews and background talks on the work of the organization and the 


specialized agencies: 


GMT 
1500-1530 


EST 
1000-1030 


Language 
Russian 


1930-1945 
1945-2000 


1430-1445 
1445-1500 


English 
French 


Europe 
Europe 


2115-2215 0215-0315 Spanish 


0245-0300 0745-0800 English 


Beamed to 


Northern and Central 
Europe and U.S.S.R. 


Latin America 


To Far East and Pacific 


Call Sign 
CKNC 
CKCX 
WOOC 
WNRI 
WNRX 


Wavelengths 


16.84 m 
19.75 m 
19.74 m 
22.99 m 
30.77 m 
19.65 m 
WLWO 25.45 m 
WLWL No.1 31.51 m 
WRCA 31.02 m 


0300-0315 
0315-0330 
0330-0345 


0800-0815 
0815-0830 
0830-0845 


French 
Chinese 
Spanish 


To Far East and Pacifie 
To Far East and Pacific 
To Far East and Pacifie 


‘ 
laa 
| 

| 

| 


KRHO 
KNBA 
KNBI 


31.09 m 
31.61 m 
31.61 m 


Shortwave broadcasts are often picked up in parts of the world to which they 
have not been primarily directed. The transmission to the U.S.S.R., for example, can 
be heard quite well in the New York area. 


Does your set receive these programs? If so, a postcard reporting on the quality 
of the reception, with any other comments you may have, will be gladly acknowledged 
by the Director, Radio Division, Lake Success, N. Y., U.S. A. 

All these broadcasts have been made possible thanks to the co-operation of the 
State Department and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Arrangements to Implement Charter provisions 


No INTERNATIONAL document has stated the guid- 


ing principles which should govern nations in 
control of dependent areas as clearly or as com- 
prehensively as the Charter of the United Nations. 

In Article 73 of the Charter, the Members ol 
the United Nations which have assumed respon- 
sibilities for the administration of non-self-govern- 
ing territories “recognize the principle that the 
interests of these territories are paramount, and ac- 
cept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to 
the utmost, within the system of international peace 
and security established by the present Charter, the 
well-being of the inhabitants of these territories.” 

The administering powers undertake to ensure 
the just treatment of the peoples concerned and 
their protection against abuses; to develop self-gov- 
ernment, take due account of the political aspira- 
tions of the peoples, and assist them in the progres- 
sive development of their free political institutions; 
to further international peace and security; and to 
promote constructive measures of development, en- 
courage research, and co-operate with one another 
and with specialized international bodies in order 
to achieve social, economic and scientific progress. 

Members further agree by Article 74 to base their 
administration of the dependent areas ‘“‘on the gen- 
eral principle of good-neighborliness,” and take the 
interest and well-being of the rest of the world in 
social, economic and commercial matters into ac- 
count. 


A Significant Declaration 


By its explicit avowal of the principles that the 
interests of the inhabitants of dependent areas are 
paramount and that there is an obligation to de- 
velop self-government, the Declaration Regarding 
Non-Self-Governing Territories constitutes a_his- 
toric development. It is significant that this Declara- 
tion was based upon proposals initiated by delega- 
tions of two of the administering powers, the 
United Kingdom and Australia. 


The Covenant of the League of Nations, in 
Article 23, requested its Members only “to secure 
just treatment of the native inhabitants of terri- 
tories under their control.” But there were several 
international agreements in the past which had 
direct bearing on the welfare of non-self-governing 
peoples. 


The international slavery and opium Conven- 
tions had particular importance in certain Non- 
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Self-Governing ‘Territories. The Mandates system 
of the League of Nations introduced international 
super vision in regard to a few territories. The terri- 
tories comprised in the Congo Basin area were 
made subject to special provisions. At Philadelphia 
in 1944, and Paris in 1945, the International Labor 
Conference adopted certain recommendations for- 
mulating principles of social policy for all depend- 


ent territories. 


Comparison with trusteeship system 

The Charter provides two distinct arrangements 
for handling the question of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. Some of these territories have been placed 
within an International Trusteeship System, which 
was established by Chapter XII of the Charter to 
supersede and enlarge upon the old Mandates Sys- 
tem 7 the League of Nations (see Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 5, pp. 103-106). To date, eight former 
saiiien areas now known as trust territories, have 
been placed under the new Trusteeship System. 
These trust territories are Ruanda-Urundi, Western 
Samoa, New Guinea, the Cameroons and Togoland 
(formerly under French mandate), ‘Tanganyika, 
and the Cameroons and Togoland (formerly under 
British mandate). The Trusteeship System is one 
of international supervision, with the national ad- 
ministering authorities exercising only the powers 
of trustees as defined in their trusteeship agree- 
ments. 


For the non-self-governing areas not included in 
the scope of Trusteeship, the Charter makes no pro- 
vision for international supervision, but it provides 
a measure of international accountability. Under 
Article 73 (e) of the Charter, which is the opera- 
tive clause in the Declaration Regarding Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, the powers responsible for 
the advancement of these territories accept ‘the ob- 
ligation “to transmit regularly to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for information purposes, subject to such limi- 
tation as security and constitutional considerations 
may require, statistical and other information of 
a technical nature relating to economic, social and 
educational conditions in the territories for which 
they are respectively responsible other than those 
territories to which” the Trusteeship System ap- 
plies. 

This arrangement is limited in character and 
function. The Charter does not set up any special 
machinery, as in the case of the International Trus- 
teeship System for which it established the perma- 
nent Trusteeship Council. 
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The article does not mention the word political, 
and it states further that the obligation to transmit 
information is subject to such limitations as secur- 
ity and constitutional considerations may require. 
Again, Article 73 makes no provision for the exam- 
ination of petitions from the territories, or for visits 
to them, as in the Articles relating to trusteeship 
areas. 

Nevertheless, the arrangement for the transmis- 
sion of information from the Members in control 
of non-self-governing territories represents an im- 
portant step towards promoting the interest of the 
inhabitants of these territories and towards an in- 
terchange of information between the powers which 
have declared their obligations to this end. The 
information received will be summarized, analyzed, 
and made available for discussion by the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social Council 
and it may also prove useful to the Trusteeship 
Council in formulating policies for trust territories. 
Finally, this information will keep world public 
opinion informed of the needs of the peoples of 
the non-self-governing territories and the responsi- 
bilities of the Member states in control. 


At the San Francisco Conference, although the 
bulk of discussion centered on the establishment 
of an International Trusteeship System, the point 
was repeatedly made that similar principles of re- 
sponsibility appertained to non-self-governing ter- 
ritories lying outside the old Mandates System. 


In London, at the first part of its first session, the 
General Assembly passed a resolution inviting 
powers holding Mandates to submit trusteeship 
agreements, and, at the same time, stating that the 
obligations set forth in Chapter XI—including the 
transmission of information regularly to the Secre- 
tary-General by the powers responsible for non-self- 
governing territories—were already in force. 


The resolution instructed the Secretary-General 
to include in his annual report to the General 
Assembly, a statement summarizing the informa- 
tion transmitted by Members under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter. Such summaries were submitted 
at the second part of the first session. The Assembly 
then gave further consideration to the handling of 
information, and on December 14, 1946, adopted a 
resolution recommending that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral should summarize, analyze, and classify the 
information transmitted in the course of 1947 for 
inclusion in his report to the General Assembly 
at its second session. Then, “in the light of the 
experience gained, the General Assembly may be 
able to decide whether any other procedure may 
be desirable for dealing with such information in 
future years.” 


The resolution also established an ad hoc com- 
mittee to examine the Secretary-General’s summary 
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Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Furnish Reports 


As of February 10, 1947 information on the 
following areas has been received by the Sec- 
retary-General: 


From Australia on conditions in Papua. 


From New Zealand on the Cook Islands 
(without prejudice to any interpretation of the 
expression “Non-Self-Governing Territories” 
in view of the fact that the Cook Islands are 
an integral part of New Zealand). 


From France on conditions in: French 
West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, French 
Somaliland, Madagascar and Dependencies, 
French Establishments in Oceania, Indo-China, 
French Establishments in India, New Caledo- 
nia and Dependencies, Saint-Pierre-et- Mique- 
lon, Morocco, Tunisia, the New Hebrides un- 
der Anglo-French Condominium, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe and Dependencies, French Gui- 
ana, and Reunion (without prejudice to the 
future status of these territories) . 


From the United Kingdom on conditions in: 
Barbados, Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate, Bermuda, British Guiana, British Hon- 
duras, British Somaliland Protectorate, Cyprus, 
Dominica, Fiji, Gambia, Gibraltar, Leeward 
Islands, Mauritius, Nigeria, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, Swaziland, Trinidad and Tobago, Zanzi- 
bar Protectorate, and the High Commission 
Territories of the Western Pacific (Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands Colony and British Solomon 
Islands Protectorate) . 


From the United States on conditions in: 
Alaska, American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 


Note: Members have undertaken also to trans- 
mit information in respect to a number of other 
territories. 


and analysis of the information “with a view to 
aiding the General Assembly in its consideration 
of this information,” and to make recommendations 
for procedures to be followed in the future. 


The establishment of this ad hoc committee met 
with some opposition. The delegations which op- 
posed it did not minimize the importance of the 
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information which might be received, but they con- 
tended that the Secretary-General should alone be 
responsible for submitting this information and its 
analysis to the General Assembly. ‘The proposal was 
defeated in Sub-Committee but later passed by the 
Fourth Committee and the General Assembly. 


The ad hoc committee is expected to meet a few 
weeks before the opening of the second session of 
the General Assembly. It is composed of Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
as Members transmitting information under Article 
73 (e) of the Charter, and of the following Mem- 
bers elected by the General Assembly: Brazil, 
China, Cuba, Egypt, India, Philippine Republic, 
the U.S.S.R. and Uruguay. 


Role of specialized agencies 

Much of the information on non-self-governing 
areas relates to matters which are within the scope 
of the specialized agencies related to the United 
Nations. The resolution of December 14, 1946, 
therefore instructed the Secretary-General to com- 
municate to the specialized agencies the information 
transmitted “with a view to making all rele- 
vant data available to their expert and delibera- 
tive bodies.” The Secretary-General was also asked 
to request the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the International Labor Organization, UNESCO, 
and, when constituted, the World Health Organi- 
zation and the International Trade Organization, 
to send representatives to the ad hoc committee’s 
meetings to act in an advisory capacity. 

The Assembly’s recognition of the valuable role 
of the specialized agencies in regard to non-self- 
governing territories is based on the experience of 
such a body as the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. In the last 25 years the ILO has through its 
conventions and recommendations done much for 
the improvement of labor conditions in dependent 
dependent territories. International labor legisla- 
tion has covered such problems in non-self-govern- 
ing territories as forced labor, the recruiting of 
labor, conditions of employment, prohibition of 
color bars, the protection of women and children 
in employment, workmen’s compensation, and 
trade unionism. 

The new specialized agencies would also be able 
to give valuable assistance for non-self-governing 
territories. At its Quebec Conference in 1945, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization recommended 
that special attention be paid to the agricultural 
situation in the tropics and sub-tropics by the col- 
lection of all available information on practices 
for the efficient use of water and land, on the pro- 
motion of village and cottage industries, and on 
the improvement of educational extension services. 
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It also recommended that studies on these matters 
should be carried out by special missions. 

The educational, scientific and cultural problems 
of the non-self-governing territories are of direct 
concern to UNESCO, one of whose objectives is to 
“oive fresh impulse to popular education and to 
the spread of culture . . . by instituting collabo- 
ration among nations to advance the ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity without regard 
to race, sex, or any distinctions, economic or social.” 
At its first General Conference, held in Paris in 
1946, UNESCO Members adopted a proposal call- .’ 
ing for the establishment of research stations for 
the study of tropical diseases, gave priority to a 
project for the development of a world-wide pro- 
gram of fundamental education, and called for a 
study of nutrition in different parts of the world, 
including. Africa. 

The specialized agencies can provide a_ large 
measure of international co-operation to assist non- 
self-governing territories through the promotion of 
programs of economic and social advancement. The 
co-ordination of these programs is accomplished by 
the United Nations itself, which communicates the 


_relevant information about the territories to the 


specialized agencies and maintains constant con- 
sultation with them. 


Information received to date 

So far 47 reports have been received by the Secre- 
tary-General from Members responsible for trans- 
mitting information relating to economic, social and 
educational conditions in the non-self-governing 
territories under their control. Members have under- 
taken also to transmit information in respect to a 
number of other territories. 

Article 73 (e) does not specify the form in which 
the information is to be presented. However, the 
reports show a basic similarity as to the topics 
covered. The Report to the United Nations on 
Guam and American Samoa, prepared by the 
United States Navy in July 1946, may be taken as 
typical. This Report is divided into six sections: 
General Information, Administration and Public 
Facilities; Social Conditions; Education; Economics; 
and a Pictorial Supplement. Under General Infor- 
mation are sub-sections devoted to the geography, 
history, and population of each non-self-governing 
territory. The section on Social Conditions analyzes 
civil rights, health and sanitation, and labor. The 
economy of each territory is reviewed in terms of its 
natural resources, agriculture, industry, fishing, 
trade, public works, communications, and_trans- 
portation. 

The United Kingdom informed the Secretary- 
General that the statistical information submitted 
regarding its non-self-governing territories would be 
listed under the following headings: Area, Popula- 
lation and Vital Statistics; Occupation, Wages, 
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Labour Organization; Finance and Trade; Produc- 
tion; Social Services (including education, health, 
housing, social welfare) ; and Communications. 
Thus, the United Nations has evolved special 
machinery to implement the purposes of the Charter 
on non-self-governing territories (other than trust 
territories) . First of all, the Members in control of 
dependent areas transmit information regularly re- 
lating to economic, social and educational con- 
ditions in their respective territories. This informa- 
tion is then summarized, analyzed, and classified 
by the Secretary-General, and is included in his an- 
nual report to the General Assembly. In addition, 
an ad hoc committee has been established to 
examine the Secretary-General’s summary and an- 
alysis of the information so as to be able to aid the 
General Assembly when it comes to consider this 


information. The ad hoc Committee is also em- 
powered to make recommendations to the General 
Assembly regarding procedures to be followed in 
the future. Meanwhile, the Secretary-General com- 
municates to the specialized agencies the informa- 
tion which he has received, “with a view to making 
all relevant data available to their expert and de- 
liberative bodies.” Representatives of the special- 
ized agencies participate in an advisory capacity in 
the meetings of the ad hoc committee to ensure that 
the advice, expert knowledge and experience of the 
specialized agencies are used to the best advantage. 
With these arrangements, the world will be kept 
informed of the economic and social progress in non- 
self-governing territories and, at the same time, the 
exchange of information will aid the administering 
powers in carrying out their responsibilities. 


United Nations and Specialized Agencies 


FAO and UNESCO Sign Protocols Establishing Formal Relationship 


Tue PROTOCOLS FORMALLY establishing the relation- 
ship between the United Nations and two special- 
ized agencies—the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
—were signed at Lake Success on February 4. Trygve 
Lie, the Secretary-General, signed on behalf of the 
United Nations. ‘The Directors-General of the two 
agencies—Sir John Boyd Orr of FAO and Dr. Julian 
Huxley of UNESCO-signed the documents on be- 
half of their respective organizations. 

Three specialized agencies with which agreements 
have been signed are thus now in formal relation- 
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ship with the United Nations. The protocol bring- 
ing ILO into relationship with the United Nations 
was signed last December by the Secretary-General 
and Edward J. Phelan, Director-General of the 
International Labour Office. Mr. Phelan was also 
present at Lake Success last week. 

Draft agreements to bring these agencies into re- 
lationship with the United Nations were drawn up 
by the Economic and Social Council’s standing Com- 
mittee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies, 
and have been approved both by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations and by the General 
Conferences of the agencies. 


Trygve Lie, United Nations 
Secretary-General, (left) and Sir 
John Boyd Orr, Director-General 
of FAO,sign protocols establish- 
ing a formal relationship between 


the two organizations. 





Trygve Lie, Secretary-General 
of United Nations, (left) Dr. Ju- 
lian Huxley, Director-General of 
UNESCO, (center) and Edward J. 
Phelan, Director-General of ILO 
(right) after a meeting of the 
Co-ordination Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council. 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the Director-General of the specialized agencies con- 
stitute the membership of the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee of the Economic and Social Council. This 
group held its first meeting last week, following the 
signing of the two protocols. 

The Co-ordination Committee was set up at the 
last session of the Economic and Social Council “for 
the purpose of taking all appropriate steps, under 
the leadership of the Secretary-General, to insure 
the fullest and most effective implementation of the 
agreements entered into between the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies.” 

Last week a full discussion took place covering 
a wide range of subjects of common interest, such 


as budgetary and financial arrangements, technical 
advice to Member nations, headquarters and re- 
gional offices, and ¢o-ordination of conferences. 


‘Among other things, the Committee envisaged a 


system of co-ordination at different levels within 
the Secretariats of the various agencies so that each 
might, even in preliminary stages such as the formu- 
lation of working papers, call on the others for in- 
formation. 

The Co-ordination Committee reached last week 
agreement on ways and means for furthering co-op- 
eration on a practical basis between the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies, the purpose being 
to avoid duplication or overlapping of activities. 


Dr. Julian Huxley (left) and 
Sir John Boyd Orr are two 
members of the Co-ordination 
Committee of the Economic and 
Social Council which has the task 
of insuring the most effective 
implementation of agreements 
between the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. 
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Economic and Employment Commission 


Program of Work Mapped Out at First Session 


A PROGRAM of work for itself and its two Sub-Com- 
missions on Economic Development and Employ- 
ment and Economic Stability, respectively, was map- 
ped out by the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion at its first sessions at Lake Success. In addition, 
the Commission made suggestions on the recon- 
struction of devasted areas to the Economic and 
Social Council, which will consider at its forth- 
coming session, the establishment of Economic 
Commissions for Europe and Asia and the Far East. 


In opening the Commission’s session, the Assistant 
Secretary-General for Economic Affairs, Mr. A. D. K. 
Owen, said that when the Economic and Social 
Council at its last session established several perma- 
nent commissions, it completed the major structure 
of its organization. To the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission, the Council assigned the impor- 
tant task of advising it on a wide range of topics in 
the field of economic activity. Both the scope of the 
terms of reference of the Commission and the fact 
that three Sub-Commissions on Economic Develop- 
ment, Economic Stability and Full Employment, 
and on the Reconstruction of Devastated Areas were 
placed within the jurisdiction of the Commission 
spoke for the importance attached by the Council 
to its deliberations. 


Mr. Ragnar Frisch, Norway, (left) chairman of the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission with Mr. I. Lubin, 
United States, who was elected Rapporteur. 
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There was perhaps no other task before the Com- 
mission more pressing than the consideration of its 
activities related to the economic development and 
to the reconstruction of devastated areas. The need 
for action in the field of development stemmed from 
the realization by the United Nations, expressed in 
the Charter, that peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations could be achieved only under con- 
ditions of rising living standards. Unless positive 
action was taken to promote balanced economic 
development of less-developed areas of the world, 
the chances of achieving international amity would 
be lessened. 

The structural changes in the economic systems 
in various countries required most careful apprecia- 
tion if successful international co-operation toward 
achieving full employment in peacetime was to be 
attained, Mr. Owen added. The technological pro- 
gress accomplished during the war enabled some 
countries to develop new industrial areas and 
brought about new capital goods industries. The 
existence of the old and new industrial areas had 
created situations requiring study and action from 
the standpoint of economic stability. Profound 
changes in postwar demand for goods and services 
called for the adjustments between wages, prices and 
productivity, if serious economic instability was to 
be avoided, not only on a national scale but in large 
inter-related sectors of world economy. 

The Commission sat continuously from January 
20 to February 5. It dealt with 24 items or its 
agenda, a number of which were considered to- 
gether as they were so closely related. 


Reconstruction of devastated areas 


The Commission’s consideration of the task of 
reconstruction of devastated areas revolves around 
the General Assembly’s recommendation that the 
Economic and Social Council give prompt and 
favorable consideration to the establishment of 
Economic Commissions for Europe as well as for 
Asia and the Far East. 

In submitting certain views for the consideration 
of the Economic and Social Council, the Com- 
mission suggested that the Economic Commission 
for Europe and the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East should be considered 
separately in view of the possible differences in the 
problems to be faced by the two Commissions. This 
was also necessary as, although the Council had 
already had an opportunity to consider in detail the 
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report of the Temporary Sub-Commission on Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas with 
respect to Europe, the Sub-Commission’s report on 
Asia and the Far East was still in the process of 
preparation. 

If the Economic and Social Council decided to 
establish the proposed Economic Commission for 
Europe, the Commission suggested that the terms of 
reference should be formulated by the Council itself, 
and that the competence of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, as defined in the terms of reference, 
should be applicable to all members of the 
Commission. 

Guiding principles for consideration in the formu- 
lation of the terms of reference might, the Com- 
mission suggested, include: 

(1) The proposed Economic Commission for 
Europe, with the agreement of the respective 
governments, should initiate and participate in 
measures for facilitating concerted action for the 
economic reconstruction of Europe. 

(2) The Commission should give prior con- 
sideration to measures to facilitate the economic 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of devastated 
countries which are Members of the United Nations. 

(3) Immediately upon its establishment, the 
Commission should consult with the member gov- 
ernments of the Emergency Economic Committee 
for Europe, the European Coal Organization, and 
the European Central Inland Transport Organiza- 
tion, with a view to the absorption or termination 
of these Organizations, while ensuring that there 
was no interruption in the essential work performed 
by them. 

(4) In view of the special functions contemplated 
for the Commission, the Commission should be em- 
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Members of the Polish dele. 
gation to the United Nations 
have a meal in the United Na. 
tions Cafeteria, Lake Success, 
Mr. Oscar Lange, Polish repre. 
sentative on the Economic and 
Employment Commission is seen 


on extreme right. 


powered to make recommendations on any matter 
within its competence directly to its Member gov- 
ernments, governments admitted in a consultative 
capacity, and specialized agencies concerned, but the 
Commission should submit for the Council’s con- 
sideration any of its proposals for activities that 
might have important effects on the economy of 
the world as a whole. 

(5) Subject to such measures of financial and 
budgetary control as might be necessary, the Com- 
mission should be empowered to establish such sub- 
sidiary machinery as it deems appropriate for facili- 
tating the carrying out of its responsibilities. 

(6) The Council should consider measures to 
ensure that the necessary liaison was maintained be- 
tween the Economic Commission for Europe and 
other organs of the United Nations, in particular 
the Economic and Employment Commission and 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 


General Economic Development and Stability 


In the wider field of general economic develop- 
ment, which involves, among other things, surveys 
of economic resources, the furnishing of technical 
advice, the Commission conceived its role chiefly as 
one concerned with co-ordination and _policy- 
making. The responsibility for the actual carrying 
out of developmental activities, the Commission 
stated, rested with the governments and peoples of 
the countries or areas concerned which might seek 
assistance from any source which seemed appro- 
priate to them. Countries desiring technical assist- 
ance should themselves perform as much of the 
work as possible in advance including the prepara- 
tion of preliminary studies if possible in detail. 

The Commission emphasized that the initiative 
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for making surveys of resources and of their utiliza- 
tion and for the preparation of concrete plans and 
programs for the economic development of any 
country or area was in all cases the exclusive prerog- 
ative of the governments or peoples of each country. 
In that context, the term “survey” did not include 
a general study based on data already published or 
made available. 

In recognition of the need to create “conditions 
of stability and well being which are necessary for 
peacetul and friendly relations among nations,” all 
Members of the United Nations have, however, 
pledged themselves in the Charter “to take joint and 
separate action in co-operation with the Organiza- 
tion” for the achievement among other things of 
“higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and 
development.” 


Commission Members 


The tollowing members of the Economic 
and Employment Commission attended its 
first session held at Lake Success, New York, 
from January 20 to February 5, 1947: Aus- 
tralia (represented by Mr. Roland Wilson) , 
Belgium (Mr. Fernand van Langenhove), 
Brazil (Mr. Jose Nunez Guimaraes) , Canada 
(Mr. Stewart Bates), Cuba (Mr. Enrique P. 
Cisneros) , France (Mr. Jacques Rueff) , India 
(Mr. R. K. Nehru), Norway. (Mr. Ragnar 
Frisch), Poland (Mr. Oscar Lange), Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics (Mr. Alexander 
P. Morozov), United Kingdom (Mr. R. L. 
Hull), United States of America (Mr. Isador 
Lubin). Mr. Bates, the Canadian delegate, 
could not attend the entire session and was 
represented by Miss D. Burwash. Mr. Franklin 
Ho, the Chinese delegate, was not able to 
attend and was represented by Mr. T. Y. Wu, 
and Mr. Z. Augenthaler, the Czechoslovak 
delegate, who also was unable to be present, 
was represented by Mr. L. Radimsky. Mr. S. 
N. Mahinine, of the Byelorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, was not able to be present and 
Was not represented. Mr. Frisch was elected 
chairman and Mr. Wilson and Mr. Morozov 
vice-chairmen. Mr. Lubin was elected rap- 
porteur, 


On the authority of the Charter alone, therefore, 
and apart from any obligations which have been or 
may be assumed under any other inter-governmental 
agreement, the Commission points out that Mem- 
bers of the Organization are solemnly pledged to 
exercise the iniative which is within their own com- 
petence. 
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The greatest and most lasting improvements of 
the standard of living of the less developed countries 
or areas are likely to flow from projects which are 
integral parts of long-term and balanced programs 
of development. Such programs should embrace 
not only the economic aspects of development but 
should include the social, scientific, health, educa- 
tional and cultural aspects of community life, and 
every Member country should ensure, so far as 
possible, that all of these aspects were comprised in 
harmonious program of development. 

The Commission asked its Sub-Commission on 
Economic Development to obtain information as 
early as possible on current and planned studies, 
field surveys; and the provision to Members, both 
by the United Nations Secretariat and by inter-gov- 
ernmental agencies of technical advice and assist- 
ance for economic development. In addition, the 
Sub-Commission is to make recommendations to the 
Commission on the general planning and co-ordina- 
tion of these activities and keep them under con- 
sideration. Particular attention is to be given to the 
participation of the various inter-governmental 
agencies in these activities and to any participation 
in which the United Nations may be concerned. 

Other matters on which the Sub-Commission on 
Economic Development is to make surveys and 
recommendations are: organization of international 
co-operation with respect to scientific, technological, 
and economic research relating to production and 
development; the conservation of resources, the 
adoption of improved methods of production and 
technical processes to stimulate greater productivity, 
and the implementation of the mutual responsi- 
bilities of Members, under relevant international 
agreements, in relation to the international supply 
of facilities for economic development including 
capital funds, capital goods and materials, equip- 
ment, advanced technology and trained personnel. 


Full employment and economic stability 


The Commission considered that its interest in 
the field of full employment and economic stability 
would include the broad economic problems of 
production, consumption and investments, na- 
tional incomes and their distribution and the bal- 
ance of payments. It has therefore asked its Sub- 
Commission on Employment and Economic Stabil- 
ity to report as soon as possible on current world 
economic conditions and trends, giving particular 
attention to any factors which might prevent main- 
tenance of full employment and economic stability, 
together with analyses indicating casual factors in- 
volved and recommendations for remedial action. 

The Sub-Commission has been asked to give its 
preliminary views on the kinds of international 
action which are likely to be feasible and to be of 
assistance in maintaining economic stability and 





full employment. In this connection, the Sub-Com- 
mission has been asked to bear in mind the impor- 
tant links between stability and development and 
to examine such proposals as: 

(1) The concerted timing, to the extent which 
may be appropriate and practicable in the interests 
of employment policy, of national and international 
Measures to influence credit conditions and the 
terms of borrowing; 

(2) National or international arrangements, in 
suitable cases, to promote due stability in the real 
incomes of producers of primary products, taking 
account both of the interests of consumers and pro- 
ducers regardless of country; and 

(3) The timing, to the extent which may be ap- 
propriate and practicable in the interests of employ- 
ment policy, of capital expenditures on projects 
which are either of an international character or 
are internationally financed; as well as the expan- 
sion of investments in less-developed countries as 
measures designed to maintain stability of employ- 
ment during periods of depression in more highly 
industrialized countries. 

The Commission took the broadest possible view 
of the functions of its two Sub-Commissions. It held 
that in order to achieve the greatest and most last- 
ing benefits, economic development should be an 
integral part of the general social and cultural de- 
velopment programs. 

The Commission expressly recognized the respon- 
sibility given to the Economic and Social Council 
by the United Nations Charter of making appro- 
priate recommendations to Member nations who 
might appear to be falling short of their own 
Charter obligations for development. It stated that 
in the field of employment and stability it would 
consider broad economic problems including em- 
ployment and unemployment, national incomes and 
their distribution, production, consumption and 
investment. 

In these circumstances, the Commission felt that 
the composition of the two Sub-Commissions was 
of such importance that the appointment of mem- 
bers should be deferred until Commission members 
had submitted nominations with detailed state- 
ments of the qualifications of each nominee. Pend- 
ing appointment of the Sub-Commission members 
at its next session, the Commission entrusted the 
functions of the Sub-Commissions to its chairman, 
Mr. Ragnar Frisch, and to the Secretariat. 

Pending the setting up of the two Sub-Commis- 
sions on Economic Development and on Employ- 
ment and Economic Stability, the Commission 


urged that the Secretariat arrange to supply techni- — 


cal advice to Member governments to enable them 
to plan and carry out balanced development pro- 
grams as speedily and as competently as possible. 
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If financial assistance is required from the United 
Nations, it should be effected on the basis of special 
agreements between the United Nations and the 
government requiring the assistance. 


So that the Commission and its Sub-Commissions 
may be able to examine fully problems of Member 
nations in their efforts to achieve balanced eco- 
nomic development, the Secretariat is requested to 
collect economic data and analyse it and make it 
available to those nations requiring it. In particu- 
lar, the Commission expects the Secretariat to make 
available to it and to its sub-committees periodic 
reports on world economic trends and to direct 
attention to any specific economic situations which 
should receive special consideration. 

The Commission assumed that the Secretariat 
would keep abreast of methods of economic and 
statistical analysis and that arrangements would be 
considered whereby economists and technicians in 
related fields might be brought together to exchange 
ideas and develop methods of appraising and fore- 
casting economic trends. 

It was recognized by the Commission that all its 
work at this session was still of a preliminary char- 
acter in so far as it was not at the moment faced 
with concrete problems requiring solutions. The 
Commission’s task at this session was regarded as 
one of getting ready to handle such problems. 


Other Decisions 


The Commission also recommended to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council against the establishment 
at present of a Sub-Commission on Balance of 
Payments. Members considered that the Commis- 
sion would inevitably have to give close attention 
to balance of payments as they constituted a signifi- 
cant measure of changes in international economic 
and financial relations. The subject, however, was so 
broad that the Commission and its Sub-Commis- 
sions will necessarily have to deal with it. The 
creation of a Sub-Commission to deal exclusively 
with balance of payments problems was, therefore, 
not considered necessary at the present time. 


Members agreed that after the Social Commis- 
sion had formulated the demand side of the hous- 
ing problem, the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission would consider other economic aspects of 
housing. 


It was decided to postpone consideration of “The 
Problem of International Controls and Allocations 
of Commodities in Short Supply and the Problem 
of Surplus Commodities in Prospect” until its next 
session, and the agenda item “Atomic Energy and 
Full Employment” was eliminated in the’ absence 
of information on the industrial uses of atomic 
energy. 
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Sales Agents for United Nations Publications 


The following is a list of sales agents for United Nations publications in various countries. 
Names of agents in other countries will be announced in the Weekly Bulletin as soon as the appoint- 


ments are made. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE, 
CoLtumsBiA UNIVERSITY PREss, 


2960 Broadway, 


New York 27, New York. 


FRANCE 
Epitions A. PEDONE, 
13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris (Ve), France. 
HAITI 
Max BoucHEREAU, 


LIBRAIRIE A LA CARVAELLE, 


Boite Postale 111-B, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


IRAQ 


MacKenzie & MACKENZIE, 


THE BooxksuHop, 
Baghdad, Iraq. 


NETHERLANDS 


N. V. Martinus NIJHOFF 
Boekhandel en Uitgevers Mij. 


Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


ARGENTINA 


“EDITORIAL SUDAMERICANA S.A.”, 


Alsina 500, 


Buenos Aires, 


NORWAY 
Norsk Boxrimport A/S, 
Edv. Storms Gate 1, 
Oslo, Norway. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H. M. Srationery OFFICE, 
P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
LipreriA DoMINICANA, 
Carte Mercepes No. 49, 
Apartado 656, 

Trujillo, 
Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. 


DENMARK 


Ernark MUNKSGAARD, 
Norregade 6, Copenhagen. 


CANADA 
Tue Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


CHINA 
THe ComMMERCIAL Press L1p., 
211 Honan Road, 
Shanghai, 


Argentina. China. 


Announcing the publication by the UNITED NATIONS of the 


“Report of the First Session of the Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Con- 


ference on Trade and Employment, London, October 1946.” 


This 67-page report contains the proposed Charter of the International Trade Organization. 
it also contains chapters on the following subjects: 


Achievement of High Levels of Effective Demand 
Employment and Economic Activity 

Industrial Development 

General Commercial Policy (Tariffs, etc.) 
Restrictive Business Practices 

Inter-governmental Commodity Arrangements 
Established of an International Trade Organization 


The Report is priced at 25¢, or 1/3d. in the United Kingdom. Obtainable in separate English 
and French editions from all United Nations sales agents. 
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PERSONALITIES: 


ITO Charter—Drafting Committee Chairman 


Ea CoLBAN is chairman 
of the drafting committee 
of the preparatory com- 
mittee of the International 
Conference on Trade and 
Employment. He was Nor- 
representative to 
Commis- 


wegian 
the Preparatory 
sion of the United Nations, 
where he was chairman of 
Committee I (General As- 
sembly) , and a member of 
the Norwegian delegation 
to the first part of the first session of the General 
Assembly in London, where he served as chairman 
wf the League of Nations Committee. 


Mr. Colban 


ITO Charter—Drafting Committee Vice-Chairman 


B. N. ApARKAR, Deputy Economic Adviser to the’ 
Government of India, is Vice-Chairman of the 
Drafting Committee of the Preparatory Committee 
of the International Conference on Trade and 
Employment, and Chairman of its Tariffs Sub- 
Committee. He was the representative of India at 
the first session of the Preparatory Committee on 
Trade and Employment when it met in London in 
October 1946. 

Born in Vengurla, near 
graduated from the Bombay University in 1933 
and received his M.A. degree from Cambridge 
University in 1936. He began his career as a branch 
manager of the Bank of India, Ltd. (1934 to 1938) 
and subsequently held positions with the Govern- 
ment of India as: Research Officer, Commerce De- 
partment, 1938 to 1940; Chief Research Officer, 
1940 to 1941; Undersecretary of the Commerce De- 


Bombay, in 1910, he 


Born in 1876 in Oslo, he entered the diplomat 
service of his country in 1903. From 1911 to 1916 hy 
served as Norwegian Chargé d’Affaires in Rio 
Janiero, and then spent two years on special servig 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1918 he 
sent to London and Paris to report on economic 
construction after which he joined the Secretariat @ 
the League of Nations. He subsequently served @ 
director of its Minorities Section, 1919 to 1927, a 
of its Disarmament Section, 1928 to 1930. 4 
pointed Norwegian Minister to France in 19% 
and to Belgium and Luxembourg in 1931, he servé 
as Norwegian representative to the Council, 
sembly and Disarmament Conference of the Leagy 
from 1930 to 1932. From 1934 until he relinquishé 
the post in December 1946 he served first as Mi 
ister and then as Ambassador to Great Britain. 


partment, 1941 to 1943; 
Secretary of Postwar Re- 
construction Committees 
and Consultative Commit- 
tee of Economists; and 
Assistant Economic Ad- 
viser from 1943 to 1944 
when he took up his pres- 
ent duties. 

He has also served as a 
member of Government of 
India Committees on Agri- 
cultural Price  Stabiliza- Mr. Adarkar ~ 
tion and Trade and Tariffs, as well as on th 
Consultative Committee of Economists; the Nu 
tion Advisory Committee and the Indian Researé 
Fund Association. He is the author of books af 
pamphlets on financial and economic affairs. 


Economic and Employment Commission—Vice Chairman 


ALEXANDER P. Morozov, 
representative of the U.S.- 
S.R. to the first session of 
the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission, of which 
he was elected vice-chair- 


man, was born in _ the 
Kostroma District, U. S.- 
S.R. in 1900. He graduated 
at the Leningrad Political 
Institute, Faculty of LEco- 
nomics in 1930 and com- 
pleted a post graduate 
course at the Finance Institute where his thesis on 


Mr. Morozov 
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cconomic science won him es award of Candidat 
of Economic Sciences. Subsequently he was 4j 
pointed a lecturer on economic questions at 
Institute. 

From 1939 until May veil Mr. Morozov worké 
as Chief of the Department of Foreign Curren 
and as a member of the Board of the Ministry ft 
Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R. He was a membé 
of the U.S.S.R. delegation to the United Natio 
Monetary and Financial Conference held at Bre 
ton Woods in 1944. 

Since May 1946 Mr. Morozov has been a membe 
of the permanent U.S.S.R. delegation to the Unite 
Nations. 
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